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The Scientific Monthly 


Tue Screntiric Monvruny should be read by every one interested in the prog- 
ress of science, und every one should be interested, especially at the present time, 
for science and its applications are the basis of national efficiency and of national! 
welfare. During recent months «a large number of articles have appeared in the 
Monvuty bearing on the present national emergeney. Of one of these the Review 
of Reviews for November says: 

“We all knew, ina general way, that the military applications of science in the 
present world struggle were numerous beyond precedent. Details, however, 
were lacking until re« ently. The scientific achievements of the warring forces 
were apparently regarded as military secrets, and we had quite reconciled our- 
selves to waiting until hostilities were over for most of the interesting infor- 
mation on this subject. Hence it is with grateful surprise that we read a briet 
article in Tae Screntiric Monruiy by Dr. G. K. Burgess, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, in which the author, just back from an official journeys 
abroad, presents some of the most impressive facts that he gleaned in his very 
Intimate inspection of French science applied to warfare.” 


Among articles bearing on the food situation is one entitled ‘ Food in War 
Time,” by Professor Graham Lusk, of the Cornell Medical College, probably the 
leading authority in the United States. The Literary Digest, which has called Tue 
Screntiric Montuty “the best scientifie journal published,” remarks in its issue 
for January 12: 

“That if is time some of us Americans got rid of our silly ideas about what is 
fit for food and what is unfit is the concluding opinion exprest by Prof. A. M 
Reese, of the University of West Virginia, in an article on ** Reptiles as Food,” 
contributed to THe Scienvriric MONTHLY.” 


Other articles bearing on the food situation are on the results of research on 
fishery problems, by Professor Philip H. Mitchell, of the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries; 
The Banana —a food of exceptional value, by Professor Samuel C. Prescott, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Entomological Research and Utility, by 
Dr. k. P. Felt, New York State Entomologist; The Wood Lot, by Professor J. W. 
Toumey, director of the Yale Forestry School, and Milk and its Relations to Health, 
by Professor Loo F. Rettger, of Yale University. The Monru ty has also contained 
articles on mineral resources in war, bacteriology and the war, the psychological! 
selection of recruits, and similar subjects of pressing importance at the present time. 
Among the articles in the February number are: 

WEATHER CONTROLS OVER THE FIGHTING IN THE ITALIAN 
WAR ZONE. Prorressorn Roperr DeC. Warp. 

PARASITES IN WAR TIME. Dr. Maurice C. Hat. 

THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF INCREASED FOOD SUPPLIES. Pro- 
Fessor kk. G. Nourse. 

THE RELATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY TO RESEARCH 
WORK IN WAR TIMES. Proressor R. W. Tuarcuer. 

METEOROLOGY AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE. PROFESSOR 


ALEXANDER MeApir. 
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Volume VII 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHING 
CORPS: 


THERE is no asset in a school system more 
to be desired than a wholesome spirit in 
the teaching corps. This spirit becomes 
the spirit of the individual teacher and the 
spirit of the teacher is reflected in the 
spirit of the pupils. When this is right, 
the foundation for cooperation and for 
progressive efficiency is intact, but when it 
is wrong, maximal efficiency for the time 
being at least is out of the question. 

In making these statements, I am not 
blind to the fact that growth is at times aec- 
companied by pains, even by severe pains. 
A school system, like a nation, may ocea- 
sionally pass through a crisis in which 
strife and turmoil are the signs of growth. 
Furthermore, in a progressive system, re- 
adjustments of a lesser nature are recur- 
rently demanded and these are practically 
sure to ruffle the spirits of some. But 
erises are exceptional, the result, perhaps, 
of failing to make the lesser readjustments 
as they are needed, and the lesser adjust- 
ments ought not to mar the spirit of the 
corps as a whole. 

The factors upon which the spirit of the 
teaching corps primarily depends may be 
divided into two groups: (1) those per- 
taining to personalities and (2) those per- 
taining to administrative policies. 

The personality of every person con- 
nected with the school system plays a part 
in the determination of the spirit of the 
corps as a whole, but preeminent in this 
connection is the personality of the super- 


1 Address before the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, November 27, 1917. 
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intendent or principal. It is little short of 
remarkable how a school or a schoo] system 
comes to adopt the spirit of the officer at 
the head. If, 
must make an obstinate attempt to guard 


as we are often reminded, we 


the gateway that admits teachers to regu 
lar membership in a corps, we must make 
an unusually obstinate attempt to guard 
the gateway that admits principals, super- 
visors and superintendents to 
tions. A 


success as a teacher and yet possess personal 


their posi 


person may be a distinguished 
characteristics that unfit him for an admin- 
istrative or supervisory position. The only 
safe way of determining whether or not an 
untried candidate has the needed personal 
qualification is to make first appointments 
strictly probationary. Board rules now 
generally provide for this, it is true, but the 
full intent of these rules is seldom realized. 
Instead of terminating the appointment at 
the end of the probationary period, unless 
the appointee is a distinet success, we ter 
minate it only when he is a dismal failure. 
We do find it hard to 


brand a man a failure and throw him out. 


this because we 
This is a noble trait and, as we are never 
likely to outgrow it, we must adapt our- 
selves to it and still devise means to gain 
our end. This we may do by a system of 
transfer, either back to the position from 
which the candidate came or to some other 
position into which his personality is more 
likely to fit. 
this connection is unwholesome. 


To use the term demotion in 


On the administrative side, every rela- 
tionship existing between the community 
and the school System or between the ad 
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ministrative officers and teachers may be 
used either to make or to mar a wholesome 
spirit. Policies that cause the most annoy- 
ance pertain to certification, to terms of ap- 
pointment, to salary increases and to pro- 
motion in the service. There is, as a rule, 
not a separate policy for each one of these 
items, but a single policy may pertain to 
two or more of them at the same time. 
Thus professional study stimulated through 
reading-cirele work, institute attendance, 
summer-school study, extension work and 
promotional examinations affects all four 
when more than one locality is taken into 
consideration. 

The granting of salary increases presents 
peculiar difficulties to the administrator. 
Shall these increases be granted on the 
basis of longevity, on the basis of merit, or 
on a combination of the two? 

For the purpose of including the merit 
basis in an impersonal way, it has become 
a widespread custom in the last decade to 
resort to systems of rating. Teachers are 
rated on scholarship, on professional prepa- 
ration, on teaching skill, on power to gov- 
ern, on administrative cooperation, on com- 
munity interest, on personal appearance, 
on size, on weight, and so on through a 
long list, with many sub-topies under each 
head. It is claimed for one scheme that it 
covers a total of 1,000 items. The rating 
of the teacher is done by all or several of 
the officers above him, that of the principal 
by all or several of the officers above him, 
and so on up to the superintendent, who 
alone eseapes. 

That these rating schemes have solved 
the merit system in an impersonal way is 
open to serious question, but that they have 
proved an almost unbearable source of irri- 
tation is everywhere patent. I have taken 
pains to keep in touch with this movement 
and to discover its effect upon the teachers. 
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The reports from all quarters agree. Dis 
satisfaction is universal. The charges made 
are that supervisors do not have an ade- 
quate basis for passing judgment on many 
of the items included; that the ratings in 
different divisions of the same city, or other 
administrative unit, are often unequal, a 
teacher rated high in one division being 
after transfer rated medium or low in 
another; that supervisors allow their marks 
to be influenced by personal likes and dis- 
likes; and that, when it comes to any sig- 
nificant case of promotion, the marks of 
competing candidates are manipulated to 
favor the candidate preferred by the admin- 
istration. 

One teacher stated that the device di- 
rects her attention continually to her own 
merit as a teacher and away from the im- 
mediate problem of instruction before her. 
It keeps getting into the way and so inter- 
feres with efficient work. 

Now to direct our attention occasionally 
to our own methods of teaching may be 
wholesome, but it should be done so as to 
have its effect primarily when we are en- 
gaged in the preparation of the lesson to 
be taught, and not when we are teaching. 
This suggests the true place for these rat- 
ing schemes. They should be in the hands 
of the teachers themselves, and not in the 
hands of the supervisors. So placed they 
would serve both as a means of self-exami- 
nation on the part of teachers and as a basis 
of conference between teachers and super- 
visors. 

Whether the other criticisms directed 
against rating systems are true or not, there 
seems to be little reason to doubt that more 
dissatisfaction results when they are used 
than when they are not used. This is true 
at least when they are used systematically 
to rate all teachers. Used occasionally in 
reference to individual instances, they may 
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have a place and until we evolve a scheme 
whose objectivity and applicability ean 
not be questioned, we had better use them 
sparingly. The ruination of the spirit of 
the teaching corps is too high a price to pay. 

Another questionable policy in respect to 
salary increases is that of granting certain 
increases on the basis of summer-school at- 
tendance or the completion of other scholas- 
tie requirements, such as reading-circle 
work. This amounts to using the salary 
inerease as a whip. To call this the merit 
system of promotion is to confuse the issue. 
Some teachers increase more rapidly in 
merit without specified doses of enticed 
study than others do with them, and an 
increase in salary is not a promotion any- 
way. This term should be reserved for ad- 
vancements to posts of greater responsibil- 
ity, and for this merit, ineluding specific 
preparation, should indeed be the basis. 
Opportunities for promotion very properly 
form motives for further study. 

The practise of sending a certain per- 
centage of teachers to summer schools in- 
stead of holding an institute, which is al- 
lowed in Maryland, should not be classed 
with granting salary increases for further 
study. This should be classed as educating 
teachers at public expense. As long as sal- 
aries are conspicuously low, this may be 
justified, and from the standpoint of bene- 
fiting the schools, a limited amount of this 
and similar practises may always be justi- 
fied. Yet, the rewards of teaching should 
be great enough to enable teachers to 
finance their own professional activities 
and to induce young people to prepare for 
the calling without extraneous modes of 
stimulation. Continually to be advancing 


money to teachers for doing this and doing 
that is to pauperize their spirit. 

Annual teachers’ institutes, as you well 
know, have for some years been under sus- 
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picion as wise means of investing public 
funds and they are often a source of dis- 
satisfaction to the older and better-pre- 
pared teachers. As ‘‘temporary normal 
schools,’’ the designation given to them in 
the Maryland law, they are too short, even 
when two or three counties combine, and 
as teachers’ meetings they are too long and 
too general in character. Better results, it 
seems, would be obtained if the institute 
were contracted to a one-day 
meeting held just before the opening of 
schools in the fall and if the money thus 
liberated were used to increase salaries or 
to defray expenses of teachers at summer 
A general teachers’ meeting at 
the opening of the schools is needed for ad- 
ministrative purposes, this meeting 
might well contain a sprinkling of the in- 
spirational. 

Perhaps the most potent means of mar- 
ring the spirit of the teaching corps is 
found in required professional study, some- 
times called the after-training of teachers. 
This is true despite the fact that teachers, 
with few exceptions, are anxious to keep 
abreast and that the desire on the part of 
superintendents to have a well-trained and 
progressive group of teachers is a laudable 
one. The trouble appears to arise from the 
fact that in this matter we are treating 
teachers too much alike. We are attempt- 
ing to make the well-trained and the poorly 
trained, the old and the young, the efficient 
and the inefficient, all conform to the same 
pattern. This makes of professional study 
a Procrustean bed that is proving uncom- 
fortable to some. 

Fairness in this matter does not demand 
that we treat all teachers alike, but that we 
treat them, by groups, according to their 


teachers’ 


schools. 


and 


present status. This means that we must 
divide the problem of after-training into at 


least three subsidiary problems. These are: 
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(1) the training of the teacher in the 
period of apprenticeship; (2) the admis- 
sion of the teacher to professional standing 
and to full membership in a corps, and (3) 
the professional life of the full-fledged 
teacher. Not until we deal with each of 
these problems separately can we hope to 
come out in the open and proceed with 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

In practise these three problems stand so 
near together that they become easily en- 
tangled. The training and the professional 
life of the teacher become entangled be- 
cause many teachers begin their work with 
little or no specifie preparation, and _ be- 
cause the period of training, even when 
adequately undertaken before appointment, 
is not completed without a certain amount 
of experience. It is generally recognized 
that a teacher's training is fundamentally 
incomplete without a period of apprentice- 
ship, accompanied by study, in addition to 
normal-school or college preparation, in- 
cluding practise teaching. 

The first thing to do, then, is to define 
our standards of professional preparation. 
This must be done for the various stages of 
teaching service, such as the rural school, 
the graded elementary school, the inter- 
mediate school, and the high school, and the 
definitions must cover specifically the aea- 
demic, the pedagogical and the practical 
aspects. This would draw a line between 
the teachers that were entitled to full pro- 
fessional recognition, and those that were 
still in the period of training. No teacher 
should be admitted to full membership in 
his ealling until he had proved both his 
knowledge and his skill. This achievement 
might well be recognized by a specific form 
of certificate or the training-school diploma 
might be withheld until this point had been 
passed, as is now done in some places. 

The problem of admitting a teacher to 
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professional standing in a corps is still far 
from having received the recognition that 
it deserves. It, and not graduation from 
normal school or college, should be re- 
garded as the real commencement time for 
the teacher. The requirements of teaching 
ability and professional interest should be 
especially insisted upon. If this were done, 
much trouble would be avoided for the fu- 
ture. No problem is more perplexing for 
the educational administrator and does 
more to cause bad feeling than that pre- 
sented by the experienced and yet inefficient 
teacher. Such a teacher is often hopeless, 
for no matter how many books he may read, 
how many summer schools he may attend, 
or how much personal aid he may receive 
from the supervisor, he hasn't it in him to 
do any better. He should never have been 
allowed to gain standing in the profession. 
The weaknesses he is displaying at forty 
were evident nine times out of ten when he 
entered the calling, and that was the time 
when he should have been directed to a 
calling more suited to his ability. 

A trial period, varying from one, prefer- 
ably two, to five years in length, is none too 
long. It should be variable so as to be 
adaptable to individual needs. Even when 
a shortage of teachers exists we should 
still refrain from admitting any except 
those of undoubted success to full pro- 
fessional standing. Semi-failures could at 
such times be permitted to continue in the 
ealling on an amateur basis and on tempo- 
rary certificates. 

Our present method of rejecting a per- 
son on his practise teaching or after a 
period of trial involves an inexcusable 
amount of educational waste. What is 
needed is a series of prognostic tests by 
means of which a person’s fitness for teach- 
ing could to some extent be determined 
when entering the training school. Such 
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tests are being developed in respect to 
other employments and there is no reason 
why similar tests could not be devised for 
the selection of teachers. Tests not only 
for scholarship but for resourcefulness, for 
cooperativeness, for evenness of temper, 
and for social control and leadership would 
have to be devised. 

If we would eliminate the training of 
the teacher and the trial period of teach- 
ing from the problem of the after-training 
of teachers, it is clear that our problem 
would be much simplified. We would then 
have left a select group whose members 
had both by education and experience 
demonstrated their fitness to be teachers. 
The treatment of this group presents prob- 
lems quite different from those found in 
the amateur group. The members of this 
group are quite capable of standing on 
their own feet professionally, and to sub- 
ject them to requirements suited only to 
the immature student, such as blanket pre- 
scriptions of required reading, compulsory 
institute and summer-school attendance, 
and periodic reexaminations, is to humili- 
ate them and to injure, if not to destroy, 
their professional attitude. 

As applied to this group of teachers, the 
term ‘‘after-training’’ is open to serious 
objections and is out of place. It mislabels, 
and so tends to misinterpret, the problem 
from the start. The word ‘‘training’’ im- 
plies subordination to a master, a pupil-to- 
teacher relationship, and the word ‘‘after’”’ 
envelopes the teacher in an atmosphere of 
continued professional immaturity. This 
is unwholesome. It runs counter to self- 
respect and tends to produce either a cler- 
ical attitude of unquestioning dependence 
or a spirit of resentment and discontent. 

The term ‘‘after-training’’ should, in 
the interest of a wholesome spirit, be re- 
stricted to those teachers who are still in 
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the period of apprenticeship. Those teach- 
ers may well have a course of study laid 
out for them, but this should have refer- 
ence to definite fields of work. Within 
these fields attendance upon summer-school 
and extension courses, the reading of speci- 
fied books, and the passing of examinations 
may properly be prescribed. Such pre- 
scriptions have the same place here as 
similar prescriptions have in normal school 
and college. But, as in normal school and 
college, there ought to be an end in sight. 
A time ought to come when the teacher, 
all prescriptions having been successfully 
fulfilled, reaches his professional majority. 
On this stage his growth ought no longer 
to be motivated by general requirements 
that are often quite beside his specific 
needs, but by the problems that grow out 
of his own individual and group profes- 
sional activities. 

No teacher’s preparation can ever go so 
far as to absolve him from further study. 
The teacher who is not now familiarizing 
himself with educational seales and _ tests, 
with the measurements of intelligence, 
with the principles underlying the reor- 
ganization of the course of study, and with 
the meaning for education of the rejuvena- 
tion of democratic ideals will be wonder- 
ing ten years from now why his services 
are no longer being appreciated. 

The responsibilities for a growing pro- 
fessional life beyond the period of school- 
ing and apprenticeship are partly indi- 
vidual and partly institutional, As a 
minimum it is certainly not too much to 
expect that every teacher be actively al- 
lied with at least one voluntary teachers’ 
organization, that he read regularly one or 
two educational journals, that he assimi- 


late annually the contents of one or two 
educational books, and that he strive to 
extend his knowledge in the subjects that 
he is teaching. A_ self-respecting and 
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wholesome independence of mind, pro- 
fessional confidence and vigor, and the 
enlargement of personality accruing from 
an extended acquaintance with one’s fel- 
lows, are some of the benefits depending 
upon it. 

But in the vocation of teaching not all 
the responsibility for growth rests with the 
individual teacher. Unlike medicine, law 
and engineering, which are practised on 
an individual basis, teaching is practised 
on a group basis. The enterprise upon 
which teachers are engaged is a coopera- 
tive one. It may truly be said that the 
teachers of a building, a school, a city, 
a county, or a state, are the head educa- 
tional officers multiplied and enriched. 
The many are called upon to do what the 
ideal individual might do. But as no in- 
dividual is big enough to perform the task 
alone, the cooperation of many becomes a 
necessity and this implies reciprocal and 
delicate inter-relationships. 

Through the common problems confront- 
ing it, every natural teaching group be- 
comes a unit with group professional 
obligations. Every teacher shares in these 
obligations and should realize their exist- 
ence, but the primary responsibility for 
the collective professional life of the group 
rests with the principal, the supervisor or 
superintendent. It is he who must guide 
the spirit and progress ofthe group. When 
teachers in general fail to cooperate, when 
they are dying professionally, or when 
they feel themselves restricted and are fall- 
ing into ruts of mechanical routine, there 
is usually something wrong higher up. 

Granted that both teachers and supervis- 
ors are alive to the demands of their calling, 
in order to develop and maintain a whole- 
some spirit, two further conditions are 
necessary. These are the separation of 
professional from administrative and su- 
pervisory matters and the active partici- 
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pation of the teachers themselves in the 
advancement of professional matters. In 
administrative and supervisory matters 
teachers are, and are willing to be, subor- 
dinate to the higher educational authori- 
ties, for on no other basis can unity of 
effort be maintained, but in professional 
matters the principal of democratic co- 
operation not only should, but in a calling 
like teaching ought to, prevail. Anything 
less than this injects a clerical and non- 
professional attitude into the group, and 
for this the teachers are not to blame. 
Professional attitude can not be developed 
by merely talking about it and by pointing 
out what a fine thing it is. This attitude 
needs professional responsibilities to feed 
upon and give it life. 

Administrative and supervisory matters 
are those that have to do respectively with 
the running of the school system (not the 
teachers) on the basis of the rules and 
principles already adopted and with the 
perfection and unification of the work of 
the various teachers. The training of the 
teachers that have not yet been fully ad- 
mitted to the ealling may also properly 
fall to the supervisors, but this should be 
rather sharply distinguished from the 
supervision of the work of the full-fledged 
teachers. 

On the professional side we should in 
general place such matters as (1) the intro- 
duction of new methods and devices; (2) 
changes in the curriculum; (3) significant 
modifieations in administrative regulations 
and (4) the concerted study of such con- 
tributions to educational literature as are 
of group interest. 

Final authority in the introduction of 
new subject-matter and in the modification 
of administrative regulations would, of 
course, not rest with the teachers, but with 
the board of education representing so- 
ciety. Yet, even so, much would be gained 
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if topics falling under these heads could 
before adoption be discussed and approved 
by the teachers. This would give just the 
professional responsibility needed for the 
development of the professional attitude 
and would furnish a direct basis for pro- 
fessional thought and study. Moreover, 
teachers are citizens first and teachers 
afterward, and, unless they should prove 
themselves superbly narrow and _ selfish, 
the capitalization of their training and ex- 
perience in this way ought to redound to 
the social good. To the extent that we 
fail to do this we are restricting the teach- 
er’s horizon in respect to his own work 
and this in turn makes for narrow, mechan- 
ical and lifeless instruction. 

The institution that is evolving as a 
forum for the greater participation of 
teachers in educational affairs is the teach- 
ers’ council, This has already made some 
headway. The privilege of participating 
in this council should be restricted to 
teachers who had attained professional 
status. Indeed, all overt professional 
privileges should be restricted to this group 
of teachers. Our failure to do this is the 
cause of many of our difficulties. The 
treatment of any group, be this a corps of 
teachers or a class of pupils, must be 
adapted to the least-prepared in it. As 
the least-prepared among teachers are still 
without the basic preparation for teach- 
ing, we subject all teachers to immature 
methods of study, and as the least prepared, 
again, are not ready to shoulder profes- 
sional responsibilities and to respond to 
professional privileges, we deny these re- 
sponsibilities and privileges to all. In do- 
ing this we are keeping the entire corps 
on a low level of thought and action and 
are cramping and irritating those that are 
capable of more. We are sentencing all 
teachers for life to an amateur status and 
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even liberal policies of administration can 
not overcome this stigma. 

Now, in closing, let me say that while 
there are many factors upon which a whole- 
some spirit in the teaching corps depends, 
the fundamental ones are few. These are, 
first, high and well-defined standards for 
professional standing, and second, com- 
mensurate professional privileges and _ re- 
sponsibilities. Adequate salary schedules 
and the appointment of supervisors and 
administrators with broad vision and ample 
capacity for leadership come next, but un- 
less the teachers themselves are allowed 
a share in the broader aspects of profes- 
sional privileges and responsibilities, un- 
less, in a word, provision is made by which 
the teachers themselves may reach pro- 
fessional majority, the capacity of intellect 
and the elevation of character with which 
teachers worthy of the name must be en- 
dowed will not have room for expression. 

W. C. RvEpDIGER 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 

TRAINING for business must become an 
essential part of our national program of 
preparedness. The demand of business for 
this training is universal. The public 
schools of the country are responding to 
this demand, and there are encouraging 
signs that this most conservative factor in 
our national life may, in time, prepare the 
young men and women of this nation to 
pursue successfully their careers in the 
complex economic and social life of to-day. 

The economic and social needs of a na- 
tion are not stable; they are changing from 
year to year, however seemingly immutable 
the social ideals and economie policy of the 
nation may be. Through industrial spe- 
cialization, economic expansion and social 
changes, business has become incredibly 
more complex within recent years and it 











has been compelled in some cases to pre- 
pare within itself its own service. Many 
of our large industrial, manufacturing and 
banking companies have established schools 
in order to secure a trained body of ex- 
perts equipped to carry on the special 
work into which reorganized large-scale 
business of to-day divides itself and to com- 
pete successfully with trade rivals of com- 
mercial nations that have had partial sue- 
cess, at least, in relating school instruction 
to particular careers. The establishment 
of these special schools in our country at 
this time indicates an effort similar to that 
which led nearly a century ago to the es- 
tablishment of the private business school 
that has had a career of long and successful 
service through distinctive American busi- 
ness characteristics, namely, adaptability, 
foresight and initiative. Whether these 
corporation schools are to live on and be- 
come a part of our educational system like 
the private school remains to be seen. The 
answer may rest with the established 
schools, public and private. 

Our country is now ealling for trained 
business experts. The demand is far in 
excess of the supply of this trained service, 
particularly for foreign trade. Various 
bureaus of the federal government have 
stated repeatedly through the press in re- 
cent months that there is not only great 
need for trained men in such executive 
branches as state, treasury, commerce, ete., 
but that private enterprise in fields related 
to their work is handicapped by the lack 
of expert service. This demand will in- 
crease. Industry, quickened by natural and 
unnatural causes in recent years; exchange 
and transportation becoming less difficult 
with each legislative enactment by Con- 
gress; the establishment of commissions to 
investigate industrial, social and economic 
conditions, to conserve the dignity and 
status of labor and to facilitate the ex- 
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change of products through the natural 
‘arrying out of economic laws; the release 
of capital for foreign investment through 
the establishment of farm loan banks—in a 
word, a program of encouragement and 
benefit to business warrants the belief that 
this country is on the eve of a period when 
business will have a commanding position 
among the nation’s chief interests. 

The Department of Commerce is of re- 
cent creation. This department is now or- 
ganized through its Bureau of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce to cooperate effect- 
ively with business at home and abroad, 
not only through the consular service of 
the Department of State, but through its 
own commercial attachés and agents in 
local branches and with the foreign-trade 
experts of chambers of commerce and busi- 
ness organizations. The trade adviser of 
other executive departments that have to 
do with production, distribution and con- 
sumption is exercising more and more an 
office of increasing value and importance. 
The Federal Trade Commission, whose first 
statement to the public less than three 
years ago was to the effect that its first 
work would be to find out what to do, has, 
like Kipling’s Ship, found itself and has 
not only offered a unique text on American 
export trade in its recent two-volume re- 
port, but is cooperating through a large 
staff in trade activities of permanent value. 
Manufacturers’ associations of nation and 
state have passed beyond the mere work 
of propaganda and are giving positive help 
in the increase of industry and trade. 
Perhaps the most significant of all has been 
the growth of the National Foreign Trade 
Council and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, The former, with headquarters 
in New York, was established as late as 
Mey, 1914, to foster foreign trade. The 
help given to the small manufacturers in 
particular through the discussion in the 
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group sessions held in connection with the 
annual convention of the council has stimu- 
lated to a high degree the trade activity 
of these manufacturers and has doubtless 
been the means of erystallizing sentiment 
in favor of legislative measures framed to 
facilitate this trade. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters 
in Washington, is now most efficiently or- 
ganized for the purpose of direet media- 
tion between government and_ business. 
Not only is it concerned with the theory of 
industry, trade and commerce, but per- 
manent committees of experts consider 
and recommend measures in respect to the 
practises of and preparation for all eco- 
nomie and social institutions and careers. 
Leaders in government and_ business 
have long been aware of a change, im- 
perceptible perhaps to other factors in 
organized society, that was taking place 
in the material interests of this country 
with respect to vocational and social ideals. 
This is due in part to the fact that men of 
government and business are more vitally 
interested in the story that is daily told by 
economic and social statistics prepared and 
issued by government and business. The 
detachment of the educational mind pre- 
vents often the correct reading and prac- 
tical application of these statistics. How- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that 
until August, 1914, our educational system 
showed but little response to the demands 
of business and government that our schools 
and colleges prepare at once to offer courses 
that would equip young men and young 
women for a career abroad in the service 
of government or business. Repeatedly 
had our attention been called to the im- 
portance of establishing friendly commer- 
cial and diplomatie relations with the 
Latin-American countries. Year by year. 
however, our schools failed to heed this 
steady and insistent demand of business. 
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The study of Spanish, quickened somewhat 
by the events of the Spanish-American 
War, had become negligible by 1910, really 
less than one per cent. of the secondary 
school and college attendance. By the 
spring of 1915, statistics gathered by me 
show an increase to two per cent, and sta- 
tistics to be published shortly by the 
Bureau of Education will doubtless regis- 
ter a remarkable growth in the study of 
this language. Nor have our schools re 
sponded by the introduction of adequate 
foreign relations courses, articulated and 
coordinated study courses on the resources 
and industrial and social life of the com- 
mercial nations of the world, presented 
not as political units, but in relation to 
one another and as actors in the great 
drama of world commerce where, as 
Shakespere says, ** All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women, players.’’ 
Since 1909 I] have made a careful study 
year by year of the catalogues of our lead- 
ing colleges and have failed to note until 
1916 any encouraging response to the gen- 
eral demand on the part of business that 
foreign relations courses be taught. True, 
here and there, due largely to the travel 
experience of the instructor, one might 
have found a ‘“‘sport’’ course, using a bio- 
logical term, on Latin America, the Near 
East or the Orient, but usually taught out 
of relation to the other subjects and with 
no career intent. 

Training for foreign service must be 
based, in my opinion, on adequate commer- 
cial education which not only furnishes the 
technique of foreign and domestic trade, 
but creates the viewpoint essential to its 
successful pursuit and makes possible the 
necessary organization and administration 
of the home factory and office. If this be 
true, we have yet much to do before we ean 
engage successfully as a nation in foreign 
trade. The history of education in the 
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United States reveals certainly an apparent 
apathy of organized education for commer- 
cial training. How many attempts, praise- 
worthy but unrelated at its establishment, 
frequently doomed to failure through lack 
of community interest, perverse pedagogy 
and character of training of the teachers of 
commercial branches! Germany, England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and some of the 
Latin-American countries, have fortunately 
had among their educational leaders prac- 
tical men of vision, and these have pro- 
ceeded de novo in some eases, in others 
after a practicable plan of readjustment 
within the established order, to introduce 
commercial courses, the pursuit of which in 
relation to pertinent business careers has 
produced a trained service capable of par- 
ticipating in the eomplex and intricate 
trade and commerce of to-day. Our great 
country, in which the suecess of nearly 
every business venture has been largely due 
to individual initiative and self-reliance, 
has been forced to leave to business enter- 
prise the preparation for business. From 
the first attempt made to teach bookkeeping 
to the corporation school of to-day, we face 
a series of concrete examples in the way of 
effort by business to secure a training es- 
sential to its suecess, which the schools have 
outwardly failed to recognize. The muniec- 
ipal college of public or private support 
has naturally tried to do something in this 
direction. The state university, which one 
might expect to assume leadership, has 
lagged behind whenever situated in the 
smaller towns. The private secondary 
schools, with the exception of the excellent 
Catholie schools, have really done nothing. 
The public secondary school ranges with 
regard to the percentage of students pur- 
suing commercial branches from four per 
cent. and eight per cent. in the South Cen- 
tral and South Atlantic states, through ten 
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per cent. in the North Central, to fourteen 
per cent. and twenty-two per cent. for the 
Western and North Atlantie states. 
Statistics show a surprisingly smaller pro- 
portion of pupils taking commercial courses 
in some of our leading cities. There are 
over 500 cities in the United States with a 
population of 10,000 or more. All of these 
cities are manufacturing centers; many of 
them possess diversified industry and trade 
interests. If the larger commercial cities of 
this nation have failed to establish commer- 
cial education commensurate with the eco- 
nomic and social needs, what may we expect 
from the smaller places where rural inter- 
ests are still preponderant or educational 
authorities cling with mellowing memory to 
the older academic traditions of culture? 
For these smaller centers, largely in the 
majority, two paths are open in order that 
the boys and girls of these communities may 
be prepared to enter industry and trade, 
equipped to do the thing for which they 
are engaged, although untoward cireum- 
stances may compel them to leave school 
at an early age. LEither local sentiment 
must erystallize at once in favor of the es- 
tablishment of business training courses in 
school and college, which, with no restric- 
tion save that which vocational guidance 
may impose, will train for the varied and 
classified work that business has now to 
perform, or some cooperative way must be 
found which will permit a larger usefulness 
in the educational system of city, state and 
nation of the extramural and non-academic 
agencies that can prepare at least as well in 
the special courses of business training, if 
not in the related academic subjects. We 
have come to the parting of the ways; busi- 
ness can no longer prepare within itself. 
The largest possible development of the 
old guild type of instruction applied to 
modern conditions will fail without educa- 
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tional direction and vocational guidance. 
Cooperation of education and business is 
essential and has now become imperative. 

A very great responsibility rests these 
days upon those engaged in teaching. With 
them lies largely the preparation of our 
young men and young women for the de- 
mands of modern life, demands almost 
wholly economie or social. It is a situation 
fraught with peril when one recalls that the 
children of the United States are in school 
less than four per cent. of their time from 
birth to twenty-one. Time was when the 
home met fully the responsibility imposed 
upon it, particularly in counsel that served 
to perpetuate the political principles of this 
country. The home, however, as at present 
organized, particularly wherever sticks 
tenaciously the outworn traditions of other 
days, can not participate in the prepara- 
tion required to-day for careers in modern 
industry, trade, commerce and public serv- 
ice. 

The task is, therefore, largely one for 
education. The other factors are ad- 
mittedly in a receptive mood and coopera- 
tive attitude. But training for business 
within the school must be less academic, 
more in accord with demands of business in 
so far as its technique is coneerned. Busi- 
ness may become a profession like law or 
medicine, but it will never become aca- 
demic, and we can not train for it as we do 
for proficiency in the classics or higher 
mathematics. We should take the hand of 
the schoolman from our intramural business 
training courses. We must correlate these 
courses, first, with local trade needs and 
opportunities for service, and later with 
more general needs and opportunities. 
Higher efficiency of teaching staff with its 
corollary of wider recognition of the edu- 
cative value of commercial subjects ; greater 
freedom of adjustment of commercial 
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courses within school and college; a less re- 
stricted opportunity for election on the 
part of the student—these are some of the 
things we must strive for so far as the tra- 
ditional school is concerned. 

We must continue to demand better 
texts for the teaching of business. It is in- 
teresting and encouraging to note in this 
connection the increasing value put by 
teachers upon the use of trade journals and 
trade reports in their classes, to see the 
adoption as text of a book written solely 
for the trade by a business man, and to find 
so large a sale of the practical series of 
texts published by business training corpo- 
rations. Some of the older texts should be 
discarded ; others can be revised. We need, 
however, in one or more of the fundamental 
as well as in many of the highly specialized 
subjects of instruction, quite new texts 
prepared solely in view of reorganized 
business, its diversified character and larger 
and richer opportunities for service. There 
is urgent need for a new series of graded 
geographical readers, designed particularly 
for the large number of city boys and 
girls who have to leave school at an early 
age. This boy or girl should be given an 
opportunity to learn the English language 
in a series of readers prepared with the 
eareer of trade and commerce in view. 
The end in view is just as important as 
that which was considered a few years ago 
in the preparation of readers to treat more 
largely of country life and farm products 
for use in rural schools. The series I have 
in mind should deal in a simple way with 
the resources of the past as well as present 
political divisions, commercial as well as po- 
litical relations, emphasizing naturally local 
community interests. I grant that there are 
many texts to-day that endeavor to do this 
thing. These texts indicate, however, a 
lack of unity of purpose, and the facts are 
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sometimes found in readers, sometimes in 
geographies and sometimes in history. We 
should have a series that will combine the 
essential facts of these three subjects and 
present them as one in the successive 
graded years of instruction, giving thus a 
larger opportunity through saving of time 
for the introduction and pursuit under vo- 
cational guidance of courses of study es- 
sential to trade and industry. 

A final suggestion which | beg to make 
coneerns the private business school. This 
school has had an enviable eareer and has 
proven its right to live. The educational 
experiments carried on by private enter- 
prise in the field of commercial education 
between 1825 and the founding of the 
Wharton School in 1881 has been favor- 
ably recognized not only by our business 
men and practical educators, but has been 
highly praised, as I personally know, by 
many foreign educators. In training for 
business a larger usefulness for these 
schools must be found. Some way must be 
found whereby these schools, inherently 
adapted by tradition and aim to train for 
business, may not only continue to serve 
business in this respect, but may become a 
part of a local school system whenever the 
established schools of that community may 
not be able to prepare so well for business 
as a private business school. 

The suggestion is both practical and 
practicable. If adopted as a general pol- 
iey it will help immediately and perma- 
nently in solving some of the problems of 
business education. Its execution is only 
possible through the exercise of a catholic 
attitude, of the spirit of give-and-take on 
the part of those connected with the public- 
school system and with the private business 
school. There must be mutual esteem, a 
common desire to serve business in the most 
efficient manner and to qualify for this 
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service by the adoption of the best meth- 
ods, by the most efficient teaching and by 
the constant exercise of the spirit of co- 
operation with all local agencies helpful in 
any program for the better teaching of 
business. There are over 2,000 private 
business schools in the United States. 
There are at least 1,000 local branches of 
the Y. M. C. A. organized for the purpose 
of teaching effectively many subjects that 
serve as preparation for business. The Y. 
M. C. A. enrolls approximately 100,000 dif- 
ferent men in its classes and has on its 
teaching staff nearly 3,000 paid teachers 
and 5,000 lecturers. The American Bank- 
ing Institute has numerous local chapters 
engaged in the study of banking and re- 
lated subjects. One very successful corre- 
spondence school reports an annual enroll- 
ment of 100,000 new students with instrue- 
tion through 280 different courses, many of 
which relate to business. The work of 
these schools and of others must be evalu- 
ated, standardized and accredited as legiti- 
mate school work of this nation. Economie 
efficiency and the practical common sense 
of the American people demand it. Both 
parties interested in the carrying out of this 
policy must recognize the necessity for it 
and endeavor to create that entente cordiale 
essential to its success. 

All of our cities now have chambers of 
commerce. Most of these are affiliated mem- 
bers of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. A distinetive and protective 
policy in the interest of both school and 
business can be determined by the com- 
mittee on education of the national cham- 
ber, acceptable to all local chambers and 
through them to the local school agencies, 
since most of the local chambers of com- 
merce have committees on education quali- 
fied to interpret sympathetically a national 
policy in regard to business training. 
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The first step to be taken, therefore, it 
seems to me, is for the non-academic 
schools, the private business school, ete., to 
recognize that there are certain prescribed 
requirements of the schools which not only 
stand for temporary efficiency of the pupils, 
but conserve the traditions of all education, 
namely, discipline and culture, and which 
are universally admitted by thoughtful 
people of the nation. To secure this, the 
schools demand for each successive step 
preliminary training. The private business 
school must meet this requirement. On the 
other hand, the established schools must 
recognize more largely the principle that 
training for business may require with 
equal value for its pursuit previous or 
parallel business experience and subjects 
that have not hitherto been recognized as 
essential by the schools. There must 
further be a more common practise in re- 
gard to the employment of teachers. The 
established schools may be prejudiced with 
regard to the value of the teaching in the 
private business school. This prejudice, 
however, exists and must be heeded as the 
publie schools dominate by right of hier- 
archy. <A disposition on the part of the 
private school to waive the contention of 
teaching of equal value, to admit the value 
of publie school instruction in preliminary 
fundamentals, will predispose the public 
schools to recognize the superior value of 
business training, both in fundamental and 
special branches, in schools that are founded 
to teach these subjects in an atmosphere of 
business by business experts. 

Through local chambers of commerce or 
any institutional type of organized busi- 


ness, the necessary rapprochement can be 
found in this country as it has been found 
in France and elsewhere. A general policy 
can be determined upon or the problem can 
be solved according to local business needs 
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and school opportunities. In fact, the solu- 
tion depends upon local sentiment. This 
sentiment will vary in different communi- 
ties, necessitating a variable solution. 
The main point to be stressed is the neces- 
sity for early cooperation in this as well as 
in other activities of city, state and nation. 
Granting the premise that the private busi- 
ness school is established to train for busi- 
ness and desires to so improve itself that it 
can prepare for other than the simplest 
clerical positions, and granting that many 
communities may not, for some time at 
least, be able to introduce parallel studies 
in their public-school system, cooperation 
on the part of the publie school and private 
business school becomes highly desirable in 
the interest of community welfare. No 
boy or girl should longer be hampered in 
the pursuit of courses that train for busi- 
ness. The value of the work of the business 
school should be recognized and accredited 
for high-school graduation or for college 
entrance. The private’ business school 
must, however, standardize its work in ae- 
cordance with the best educational prac- 
tises and then ask for examination of its 
work for the purpose of certification. The 
day may come then when the students of 
our publie schools will not only be assigned, 
but will be directed under guidance for 
school credit to a business-training course 
outside the public school. 

This plan is not novel, but has been sue- 
cessfully tried by one or more business 
schools. What has been successful in a few 
vases should become a more common prac- 
tise. The time is ripe for this. The think- 
ing of this nation is in the direction of a 
policy of cooperation. Economie advan- 
tage urges the adoption of this or a simi- 
lar plan that will avoid and exelude un- 
necessary and costly duplication of effort 
and will save to the country an educational 
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experiment that has been of inecaleulable 
value to the past, and, reorganized and re- 
adjusted, may continue to serve with the 
same value of use, but with the added value 
of discipline and eulture. 
GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
SPECIALIST IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
U.S. Bureau or EpucaTIon 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PRESIDENT BRADFORD'S APPEAL 
Mary C. C. Braprorp, president of the 
National Education Association, has addressed 
to the school teachers of the United States the 
following “Call to the Colors”: 


You are hereby called to the colors of the Amer- 
ican Republic. The teaching foree of the United 
States is summoned to serve anew in the great 
world crisis that is at hand. The war for human 
freedom can not be won unless the army of sol- 
diers of the common good—the public-school army 
—gives the fullest measure of sacrifice and serv- 
ice. Still more important, a new and fairer civili- 
zation will not take the place of the one that has 
broken down under the stress of conflict unless the 
molders of the soul-stuff of the world—teachers— 
dedicate themselves afresh to the mighty task of 
rebuilding the national institutions as an expres- 
sion of the highest ideal of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizen- 
ship. The children are little citizens and must be 
guided in such present experiences as will make 
certain their future dedication to the welfare of 
the republic. The junior membership of the Red 
Cross, through the school auxiliary, offers an un- 
surpassable medium through which the patriotic 
activities of the children can make themselves felt. 
Beginning with Lineoln’s Birthday and lasting 
until Washington’s Birthday a nation-wide effort 
is to be made in behalf of increasing the junior 
membership. This call to the colors is for your 
service in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers every 
teacher in the land the high privilege of participa- 
tion in this great campaign. 

The school organization of each state needs your 
help in this form of character education. The 
President of the United States—the great teacher 
of the world—has given a new content to the 
term ‘‘Red Cross.’’ Therefore, you may consider 
that he calls you to the colors in this active serv- 
ice for the children of the world. 
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You are hereby called to the colors by all the 
great ideals through which to-day is acting on to- 
morrow to the end that to-morrow may see the sun- 
rise of a world life dedicated to straight thinking, 
hard work, mighty loving. 

You are called to the colors by the spirit of 
America, by the needs of childhood, by the soul 
of civilization. Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, 
serving and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. I 
thank you for the way in which you are certain to 
rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the common good! Rebuilders of 
civilization! Molders of the destiny of the world! 
Your great task is ready. Assume it. 


WAR AND THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
OF ENGLAND 
Tue Bureau of Education in a Home Eco- 
nomics Letter states that many home eco- 
nomies teachers in England lost their positions 
because of the general closure of schools. A 
correspondent in the London Times states: 


This limitation in the number of posts available, 
while it has proved a handicap to those women 
with distinct pedagogie gifts, has proved a bless- 
ing to other women who have approached domestic 
economy from a wider standpoint and with a 
broader outlook. . . . These women have been of 
just as much solid advantage to the nation as if 
they had acquired teaching appointments. 
Catering with a very wide knowledge of food 
values, food prices and quantities for numbers of 
persons has acquired great importance, and the 
necessity for utilizing substitutes for certain foods 
has revolutionized kitchen economies, making the 
cook of conventional type and the bursar with no 
equipment other than prewar lists of foods helpless 
before war-food problems. The enormous increase 
in institutional food bills, partly due to ignorance 
of the mathematics of catering and partly to the 
lack of knowledge of food chemistry, has called for 
unexpected reforms and specialized knowledge, 
offering opportunities of employment other than 
teaching to those equipped with domestic training 
on a wide basis. 

Institutional administration, rather than teach- 
ing, is likely to prove the most lucrative form of 
domestic economy work during the war—and prob- 
ably also for many years afterwards—and of enor- 
mous importance in conserving food supplies. 


Another English paper states: 
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It is evidently necessary that women, especially 
educated women, should at once prepare for the 
work of organizing and managing such work (com- 
munal kitchens). The Ministry of Food now comes 
forward with a most important offer of special 
training for this work. The woman who profits by 
it will fit herself for highly skilled and responsible 
work in the coming organization by government, 
by local authorities, by food-control committees, 
and other bodies of the domestic side of great 
publie institutions. 


Positions as welfare supervisors have been 
numerous. Many appointments of women 
supervisors have been made and their success 
has been unqualified. One of the duties of the 
welfare worker is “ to advise and assist work- 
ers in regard to feeding arrangements; to in- 
vestigate the need for provision for canteen 
facilities or any inadequacy of the provisions 
made; and to supervise the management of 
such canteens.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU?! 


Since February, 1917, nearly one hundred 
and fifty colleges, technical schools and uni- 
versities organized as the Intercollegiate In- 
telligence Bureau have been giving special aid 
to the country in its greatest crisis. Brought 
into existence almost at the direct request of the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, the bureau 
has been warmly received and greatly used by 
government departments. About four thou- 
sand men of specialized training have been 
placed at important war work on the request of 
government officers or men having a variety of 
training and experience. In a number of cases 
the bureau served when other sources had 
failed. The method used was to have an ad- 
jutant and committee appointed at each edu- 
cational institution which would organize as a 
cooperative unit of the bureau. Through ques- 
tionnaires and otherwise, the adjutants kept on 
file accurate and adequate information of stu- 
dents and alumni so that the calls from the 
Washington office of the bureau could be an- 
swered, by sending names of men who were fit 
and who could serve the government. Success 


1 From an article by William MeClellan, director, 
in the Yale Alumni News. 
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has been brought by the adjutants. Those in- 
stitutions which have helped most, and in turn 
have been strengthened most, have their ad 
jutants to thank. The extensive work of th 
Washington office was made possible, by de 


voted young volunteers from a dozen collewes, 
who gave their time and expenses while earry- 


ing the bureau into government departments 
After a while, city committees of college mi 
were organized, because of the large number 
desirable and available men in the cities. 

The past is encouraging but the future is 
larger and broader. Calls from the govern 
ment—very important ones—continue to come 
in and this primary work will go on. Indus 
trial and commercial establishments are eall- 
ing for help and their necessities are hardly 
secondary to those of the government. Col 
leges and universities want more and more 
specialized information about government de 
partments and their activities. College pres 
dents and other officers ask us to attend to 
small tasks in Washington. 

A month ago several persons said, “ How 
about helping the boys get back into business 
when they come home?” “ Why does not the 
bureau undertake this?” Arrangements have 
been made with the American University 
Union in Europe to do this great task jointly 
The Union offices in Europe will be those of 
the bureau and the bureau offices here will b 
those of the Union. The Union will register 
men who are about to come home, as much in 
advance as possible, and will send their qualifi- 
eations, and desires for the future, to the bu- 
reau here, which will try to have a place for 
them when they arrive. The bureau will be 
ready to steer those who have been severely 
injured and may have to adopt new activities. 
The men will come back to a different country 
from the one they left, and it will be the work 
of the bureau to make them acquainted with 
the new conditions and help them to get a good 
and prompt start at rebuilding. 

The bureau invites all college men to call at 
the Washington office, which is now in the 
Munsey Building. It is not an employment 
bureau, however, and places applicants only on 


the recommendation of adjutants. Neverthe 
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less, it is glad to give suggestions and informa- 
tion which may be of interest to college men 
and women. 

The bureau needs a certain amount of vol- 
unteer help of a very high class. It can not 
possibly pay any of its workers adequately, but 
the work is wonderfully interesting and gives 
most valuable experience. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN THE ARMY 

SuRGEON-GENERAL GorGas, of the army 
medical corps, has announced that every 
officer, all candidates in officers’ training 
camps and all enlisted and drafted men of the 
American army are to undergo psychological 
examination to determine their fitness for 
service. 

The decision to inquire into the mental and 
nervous characteristics of all officers and men 
of the American armies grew out of the results 
of psychological examinations held in four 
divisional camps where the method was tried. 
These tests developed : 

(a) That approximately 2 per cent. of the 
drafted men, as they appear in camp, are so 
seriously defective in mental development that 
they are either menaces or nuisances in mili- 
tary organizations. 

(b) That the intelligence ratings of their 
men supplied to company commanders greatly 
assist the latter in properly placing and 
effectively using men. 

(c) That the examining of officers will as- 
sist greatly in selection for assignment, promo- 
tion or retirement. 

Major Robert M. Yerkes, in charge of the 
section of psychology of the surgeon-general’s 
office, whose recommendation resulted in the 
War Department’s decision to inspect the 
mental capacities of all men in National Guard 
and National Army camps and in the regular 
army, outlines the value of the tests in the 
following statement: 

The value of psychological examining, as an aid 
in the selection of material for officers, is clearly 


indieated: 

(a) By the correlation of psychological meas- 
urements with officers’ ratings. (This is approxi- 
mately 70 per cent.) 
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(b) By the ranking of officers in different arms 
of the service. 

(c) By the substantial agreement between psy- 
chological ratings of soldiers and the opinions of 
their company commanders concerning them. 

Decision concerning the future of this work 
should doubtless depend upon the military impor- 
tance of dealing promptly and properly with the 
mentally inferior, on the one hand, and the men- 
tally superior on the other. It is believed, and, 
therefore, the recommendation that the general use 
of sound, scientific procedure of psychological ex- 
amining will greatly lessen military costs through 
the prompt elimination of men who are not worth 
the labor of training, and the immediate reference 
to service organizations of those who respond very 
unsatisfactorily to military training; that it will 
substantially increase the efficiency of military or- 
ganization and subsequently of operation through 
the selection and the proper placement of men of 
superior intellectual ability. 

The shortening of the war by a single day would 
effect a saving greater than the cost of conducting 
psychological examination for millions of men. 
This memorandum is presented because those of us 
who are chiefly responsible for this new work have 
wholly convinced ourselves that psychology has 
achieved a position which will enable it to substan- 
tially help to win the war and to shorten the nee- 
essary period of conflict. 


The work outlined will require four com- 
missioned officers and twenty enlisted men per 
division in order to examine 400 men a day. 
The total estimated personnel for conducting 
the examinations in the thirty-one divisional 
training camps and for special staff in the 
surgeon-general’s office is twenty-seven majors, 
fifty-one captains and fifty-four first lieu- 
tenants of the sanitary corps, National Army, 
and sixty-two sergeants, sixty-two corporals 
and 620 enlisted men. Special buildings and 
equipment to cost $10,000 to $12,000 per camp 
have been authorized for the work. 

A school of military psychology will be estab- 
lished at the medical officers’ training camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where about fifty psy- 
chologists will be entered monthly for a mini- 
mum of two months’ training in the subjects 
which they should know for the practise of 
their specialty under military conditions. On 
the staff of the commandant of the Medical 
Officers’ training camp will be a senior in- 
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structor in psychology, detailed to the work by 
the surgeon-general on recommendation of 
Major Yerkes, head of the section of psy- 
chology. 

General military and physical instruction 
will be given and in addition such instruction 
in military psychology as the organization and 
administration of psychological examining, the 
practise of group and individusl examining, 
types of mental inecompetents, malingering 
and its detection and other subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

A coMMITTEE of consultation between the 
corporation and the faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity, consisting of three members from 
either body and the president ex-officio, has 
been established. The corporation has elected 
as their representatives Arnold B. Chace and 
Theodore F. Green, of Providence, and Wil- 
liam R. Dorman, of New York; the faculty has 
elected Professors Walter G. Everett, Henry B. 
Gardner and Albert D. Mead. The object of 
this committee is to afford an opportunity for 
the discussion of matters in which the two 
bodies have a joint responsibility, and so 
achieve a closer understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

SUPERINTENDENT Henry P. Emerson, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., having held the office of super- 
intendent for twenty-five years and having 
reached the age of seventy vears, retired on 
January 15. 


Proressor Frank M. Leavirt, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed one of 
four associate superintendents and director of 
industrial training in the schools of Pitts- 
burgh. He will also teach in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Sir Ropert ALEXANDER Fatconer, president 
of the University of Toronto, will be the orator 
at the university-day exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Washington’s 
birthday. 


At the meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association held in Princeton during 
the holidays, Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, 
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head of the department of philosophy at 
Wellesley College, was elected president. 

Sir George NrEwMAN, principal medical 
officer of the Board of Edueation of Great 
Britain, has been made K. C. B. in the eivil 
division. 

Governor Lowpen has named the following 
persons as the State Vocational Education 
Board for Illinois: Francis G. Blair, superin- 
tendent of publie instruction; Francis W. 
Shepherdson, director of the department of 
registration and education; Wm. H. Stead, 
director of the department of trade and com- 
merce; Charles Adkins, director of the depart- 
ment of agriculture; Barney Cohen, director 
of the department of labor. 


SUPERINTENDENT Frep H. Nickerson, of 
Medford, Mass., has been elected president of 
the New England Association of School Super 
intendents. 

Dr. R. N. Stewart, of the University of 
Iowa, and W. 8. Taylor, of the University of 
Texas, have been appointed acting professors 
of rural education in the New York State 
College of Agriculture for the second term of 
this year. 

Proressor Joun C. Tracy, of the Sheftield 
Scientitie School of Yale University, has been 
granted a six-months’ leave of absence to act 
as chairman of the executive committee of thi 
New Haven War Bureau. This bureau has 
just been created as the local auxiliary of the 
Connecticut State Council of Defense. 


Dr. Ropert Wirruinctex, of the English de 
partment of Smith College, has been given a 
leave of absence to engage in Red Cross work 


in France. 


Tueopore F. Cottier, assistant professor 
of history in Brown University, has been pro 
moted to a full professorship of European his 


tory. 


Davip Frinay, professor of finance at New 
York University, has been promoted to head 
of the department of economics. He will sue- 
ceed Professor John R. Turner, formerly pro 
fessor of economics and director of the day 
division of the school of commerce, who has 
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been promoted to be dean of Washington 
Square College. 

JOHN F. Moors has been elected a fellow of 
the Harvard corporation. Mr. Moors suc- 
ceeds Robert Bacon, former ambassador to 
France, who resigned recently to accept the 
appointment of major on the staff of General 
Pershing in France. Mr. Moors is a member 
of the Boston Finance Commission and is ac- 
tively identified with a number of Boston 
charities. 

Dr. Eprru Gorpon, of Toronto University, 
has assumed the duties of assistant medical 
adviser of women at Cornell University. 

Mr. Frep P. Austin, of La Junta, Colo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Pendleton, Ore. Mr. Austin was for nine 
years superintendent at Leadville and for the 
past five years at La Junta. 

Miss Lizziz E. Recror, principal of Public 
School 4, Manhattan, has been elected district 
superintendent to sueceed the late William A. 
Campbell. 

The School Board Journal states that Su- 
perintendent C. B. Gibson, of Chatham 
county, Georgia, has been appointed as a co- 
worker with Dr. Frank E. Bunker, in the con- 
duct of a survey of the Columbia, 8. C., 
schools. The survey is one of a series to be 
undertaken each year by the United States 
Bureau of Education in connection with city 
school systems. The survey experts will con- 
sider the entire system in its various aspects, 
including the physical condition of the schools, 
the seope of the course of study, cost per 
capita, administrative methods, and local char- 
acteristics. The results are to be embodied in 
a complete report to be issued by the Bureau 
of Education. 

Proressor Ayer, of the University of Wash- 
ington, has been employed to make a survey of 
the Everett school system. An appropriation 
of $150 has been made for the purpose. Pro- 
fessor Ayer plans to deliver a series of twelve 
lectures of two hours each to teachers. 

Mr. FE. E. Lows, honorary secretary of the 
British Museums Association, has been invited 
by the Ministry of Food to organize and con- 
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trol food economy exhibitions throughout 
Great Britain. The Leicester Museum and 
Library Committee has released Mr. Lowe 
temporarily in order that he may undertake 
this work. 

Proressor Frankurs H. Gippixes, of Co- 
lumbia University, the Charles K. Colver lee- 
turer for 1918 at Brown University, gave the 
three lectures of the course this month on 
“The responsible state: a reexamination of 
fundamental political doctrine in the light of 
world war and the menace of anarchism.” 

THE trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at their meeting on January 14 passed 
the following resolutions: 

That the roll of honor of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which contains the names of all those 
upon whom the honorary degrees have been con- 
ferred, should be purged of the names of any who 
have subsequently been guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors and of offenses against civilization 
and the humanities. 

That in pursuance of the foregoing resolution the 
names of the German Emperor and Johann H. von 
Bernstorff be stricken from the roll. 


Tue War Department has asked the land 
grant and technical colleges of the country to 
undertake the instruction during the summer 
of students from the military and training 
camps. 

In order that the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology may devote all its resources to the 
training of army engineers, the aero school, 
which has been in operation at the institute, 
has been closed by government order. The 
student aviators will be transferred to Cornell 
and Princeton to complete their studies. 


Recent action of the administrative com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity puts Sibley College definitely on a war 
basis. By this action the university makes it 
possible for students in engineering to follow 
the advice of President Wilson, Secretary 
Baker and other leaders to prepare for govern- 
ment service by finishing their college courses; 
it is also the university’s answer to the de- 
mands of the federal government for as many 
men of thorough technical training as it can 
secure. The Sibley faculty has arranged for 
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that college a third term, beginning May 27 
and ending September 20, and providing a full 
half-vyear’s work. Seniors completing this 
summer term will be able to graduate in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and thereby effect a saving of five 
months. The courses are so planned as to 
meet the direct requirements of the govern- 
ment and the modifications of the draft regu- 
lations already made with reference to tech- 
nical students. 

GRADUATION exercises for the class of 1918 
were held by the Rose Polytechnic Institute 
on the evening of January 4. As soon as war 
was declared by the United States against 
Germany, the faculty of the institute decided 
that as a war measure the work of the senior 
class should be carried on through the usual 
summer vacation. By sacrificing not only 
their summer holidays but their Christmas 
holidays as well, this class of thirty-seven 
young men were able to receive their diplomas 
six months in advance of the usual time. 
Nearly one half of the class were included in 
the first draft, but with the exception of three 
all drafted men were allowed to remain in at- 
tendance until the completion of their course. 
The exercises which were entirely of a patriotic 
character had as speakers Captain Robert 
Laussel, of the First Regiment Engineers, 
French Army, and President William Lowe 
Bryan, of Indiana University. Practically all 
of the men graduated are expecting to enter 
service at once. 

Witu the desire to stimulate undergradu- 
ates to make the most of their opportunities 
to enrich their lives in study while in the serv- 
ice of the government during the continuance 
of the war, the members of the faculty of the 
college of liberal arts of the University of 
Denver have adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution: “ Resolved, that young men 
and young women in the service of the gov- 
ernment in connection with war work may 
have any part of this work in aviation or wire- 
less or engineering or translating or inter- 
preting or medical or infantry or artillery or 
naval or other service which is similar or 
equivalent to the training given in colleges 
counted toward a degree in the college of 
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liberal arts of the University of Denver when 
properly certified by governmental authori- 
ties.” 

ALL chemistry students in the senior class 
at the Pennsylvania State College have been 
released from further college work to take 
positions in the du Pont Powder Company 
laboratories at once. Government contracts 
for explosives and a serious shortage of chem- 
ists prompted the powder makers to seek the 
college’s help. At the expiration of three 
months’ employment at Wilmington the chem- 
ists will be awarded their diplomas by the col- 
lege authorities. The students are required to 
remain for that period with the du Pont 
concern. 

A LeTTer from one of the faculty at Trinity 
College, Hartford, quoted in the Yale Alumni 
Weekly, confirms newspaper reports that war 
economies will have to be practised on a par- 
ticularly rigid seale. The writer says: “ We 
are telling most of the instructors who have 
no permanent appointments that we must dis- 
pense with their services at present, while 
these conditions continue; this will mean that 
in all but one, or possibly two departments 
where the numbers of courses and students are 
too large for one man to handle, they will have 
to be handled by the single full professor in 
charge, without any assistants. You can see 
that some such step is absolutely necessary 
here, considering our drop from 246 students 
last year to 166 this, and with that small num- 
ber steadily decreasing as men leave us or are 
drafted.” 

CotumBia University, including Teachers 
College, will close on nine successive Mon- 
days, in harmony with the plans of the govern- 
ment, beginning Monday, January 21. Ar- 
rangements are to be made at Teachers Col- 
lege by which classes which meet on these 
Mondays can be scheduled for other days in 
the week. The Teachers College schools, 
namely the Horace Mann School, the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, and the Lincoln School, 
will also close on the nine successive Mondays, 
beginning Monday, January 21. To replace 
the Mondays thus lost these schools will be in 
session on Saturdays. 
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SeveraL hundred students of Yale Univer- 
sity have failed to return to college since the 
Christmas vacation or else have dropped out 
since then and it is estimated that the mem- 
bership has fallen to about 1,500 students. 
When the college year began there were about 
1,900 registered, university registration a year 
ago being more than 3,300. Because of this 
decrease in membership the university officials 
ate considering closing several of the college 
buildings to conserve coal. Most of the strue- 
tures closed will probably be dormitories, the 
faculty planning to keep none open which are 
only partially filled. 


THE committee on education of the trustees 
of Columbia University has made publie a 
report calling attention to the fact that owing 
to prevailing war conditions and the falling 
off in the income of the university, the deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, would be 
not less than $250,000 and might rise to $300,- 
000. The committee stated that in order to 
prevent a deficit of equal emount for the year 
1918-19, which might result in crippling the 
university for a generation, it would be neces- 
sary, in preparing the budget for next year, 
to make large reductions in the present appro- 
priations and to reduce expenditures through- 
out the university, particularly where the at- 
tendance had been much decreased or where 
a very large number of elective courses were 
offered. The committee stated that it had 
taken up this problem in conference with rep- 
resentatives of the teaching staff and would 
report a detailed plan for reducing expendi- 
tures at a later meeting. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OBERLIN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 

I puBLIsHED in this journal last year a 
description of the administrative organiza- 
tion and procedure in Oberlin College, show- 
ing how all matters of internal administra- 
tion are in the hands of the faculty in ac- 
cordance with a vote of the board of trustees, 
passed in the year 1835 and reaffirmed in 
1905. The original vote was: 
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Resolved, That the question in regard to the ad- 
mission of students into this seminary be in all 
eases left to the discretion of the faculty and to 
them be committed also the internal management 
of its concerns, provided always that they be 
holden amenable to the board and are not liable 
to censure, or interruption, from the board, so long 
as their measures shall not infringe upon the laws 
or general principles of the institution. 


Oberlin received three years ago a legacy 
which was at first thought to be about three 
million dollars, but which it proves will prob- 
ably be considerable more. The discussion of 
the use to be made of the income from this 
great gift has shown the fine relations between 
trustees and faculty in Oberlin. The course 
of procedure followed is so in line with the 
best ideals of college administration and is so 
divergent from the method in vogue in most 
American colleges and universities that it 
seems well to eall general attention to it as 
an example. 

On November 14, 1913, President King, in 
addressing the Oberlin board of trustees, em- 
phasized as the first of Oberlin’s needs a 
general increase of salaries. The trustees 
voted that salaries must be increased and 
authorized the raising of a million dollar fund 
for this purpose. Several gifts were made to 
this fund, some from members of the board 
of trustees. 

A year later, when Mr. Charles M. Hall, 
one of the trustees, died, it was found that his 
will provided the munificent legacy to the 
college referred to above. Because of this, 
the campaign for the immediate raising of the 
million dollar fund for the increase of salaries 
was abandoned. 

Last year President King suggested to the 
college faculty that the regular committees on 
appointments and on budget of the general 
and the college councils (faculty committees) 
study the question of a new salary scale to 
be adopted. They did so and later reported to 
the two councils a complete scheme for raising 
salaries of all teachers, administrative officers 
and employees of the college, except janitors 
and their assistants, recommending referring 
the wages of the latter to the prudential 
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committee. This report was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the faculty councils and was 
adopted. Later, at the suggestion of some 
members of the faculty, it was reconsidered 
and further discussed and readopted in the 
same form. The recommendation involved 
increases of salary beginning at once. The 
scheme involved advances for new appointees 
at the end of three years of service and again 
after another five years of service. 

This recommendation of the faculty coun- 
cils was sent to the trustees at their Novem- 
ber meeting, in 1916, and by them was re- 
ferred to a committee for consideration and 
report at their June meeting in 1917. 

Meantime in March, 1917, President King 
reported to the general faculty council that 
the first income from the Hall bequest, 
amounting to about $150,000, would be avail- 
able by the opening of the new college year, 
in the fall. The faculty council therefore 
voted, recommending: “that the general sal- 
ary scale be increased in accordance with the 
vote of last spring.” 

At their meeting in June, 1917, the trustees 
received this recommendation from the faculty 
council, and also the report of their own spe- 
cial committee approving the same, and they 
voted their approval of the recommendation, 
amending only to shorten from five to three 
years the period intervening before full salary 
is reached. 

The whole procedure followed the regular 
routine for all matters of budget and salary, 
and so is much more significant than if it 
were only a single instance of such joint 
action by the faculty and trustees. Dozens 
of instances have occurred in Oberlin, similar 
in kind. It is only the large amount of 
money involved in this case that makes this 
action conspicuous. Of course, in accordance 
with state laws, Oberlin’s form of adminis- 
trative responsibility is as burocratic as 
that of Syracuse, or Columbia, or any other 
American college or university, but autocracy 
and burocracy have no place in Oberlin’s 
practise. 

This fall the Oberlin faculty sent to the 
board of trustees, at their November meeting, 
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a resolution of appreciation, expressing their 
gratitude to the donors who had made possible 
the increase of salaries and to the trustees 
for their acceptance of the salary scale sug- 
gested and for this renewed evidence of the 
spirit of understanding and cooperation be- 
tween trustees and faculty in Oberlin, a spirit 
none too common in American colleges and 
uiversities. They expressed, too, their cordial 
appreciation of the fact that all agreed that 
the first thing to be provided from the new 
income was increased salaries. To quote: 

For the sake of the new and larger Oberlin 
which is sure to be born of this new endowment, 
we rejoice in this clear evidence of your high valu- 
ation of a permanent and able teaching force; for 
good men can now more often be retained, and the 
better scholars of the country, recognizing that you 
pay a fair return, may now be invited to join us, 
with confidence that we may command their ae- 
ceptance. We thus express to you our special and 
sincere appreciation of this token of your judg 
ment that the faculty, each member of which is 
both teacher and life-long student, must receive 
prime and adequate support. The rewards of the 
teacher are chiefly intangible, and so substantial 
an evidence that his work is appreciated is pecu- 
liarly gratifying. The action of the trustees has 
increased the obligation of the faculty to offer the 
college its most loyal and efficient service. 


Maynarp M. Mertcarr 


Tue OrcHarD LABORATORY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO, 
December 19, 1917 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


TEACHERS in the District of Columbia can 
no longer afford to teach. They are leaving 
the public schools by the scores and entering 
government service in order that they may 
have a chance to earn a living wage. The 
situation is so serious as to threaten the clos- 
ing of many of the lower grades in the local 
schools, and the possibility of consolidating 
the higher ones looms large. 

In desperation the Board of Education at- 
tempted to relieve the situation last week by 
waiving the customary competitive examina- 
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tion formerly required of school teachers. 
They are hoping in this way that the vacancies 
created by the general exodus may be speedily 
filled. 

Typical of public-school teachers throughout 
the United States, the teachers in Washington 
are so poorly paid that it is impossible for 
them to live on their salaries. The annual 
salary of public school teachers in this country 
is $525, according to statistics compiled a few 
years ago by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Washington salaries are no exception 
to the rules. 

A kindergarten assistant in Washington 
starts out on a salary of $500 a year, and by a 
$25-a-year increase is able to draw $600 a year 
after she has shown by four years’ constant 
devotion to her work that she is competent to 
fill the position. A third- or fourth-grade 
teacher starts in at $650 a year, and by a series 
of annual promotions may come to the dizzy 
heights of $900 a year only after she has de- 
voted ten years of her youth and energy and 
interest to her work. 

Fourteen years of educational training is 
required to fit a teacher for a $500 job. And 
the work itself is so exacting as to exclude any 
possibility of a supplementary vocation which 
might help to meet the cost of living half way. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the District of Columbia a few days ago 
published the report of an investigation of the 
cost of living in the District, and publicly 
urged young women throughout the country 
not to come to Washington to do war work 
unless they are assured of receiving a salary 
of more than $75 a month. 

With bloated rents and the prices of food 
and clothing momentarily soaring, no young 
woman can live in Washington on less than 

75. 

On this basis, not only are teachers in the 
lower grades of the Washington schools (who 
must necessarily be Washington women, living 
in the homes of their parents or relatives) 
facing a penniless future, but their parents 
who supply their maintenance are in reality 
contributing something more than $200 or 
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$300 a year to the salaries which the govern- 
ment should be paying its school teachers. 

We have here, then, a striking example of 
two wrong principles. In the first place, we 
are asking the parents of a few hundred school 
teachers to pay part of the salaries that the 
government should be paying. And we are 
fostering a vicious system of basing the stand- 
ard of salaries upon the personal domestic 
circumstances of the worker instead of upon 
the value of the services she is able to render. 

It is significant to note that the salary paid 
to the watchman of a government building is 
$720. His service requires considerably less 
educational training than is required for the 
teachers of our younger generation, and his 
time after work is not necessarily devoted to 
planning the next day’s work, as in the case of 
the teacher. His standards of living, too; his 
requirements of dress, of social communica- 
tion are not those required of the teacher. 

And yet young women to whom we trust 
the ambitions and ideals of the coming genera- 
tion of citizens are penalized simply because 
the benefits of public education are thought- 
lessly taken for granted in this country. 

There is pending in Congress an emergency 
bill providing for increased salaries for teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia. It is a safe 
hazard to say that if the District enjoyed the 
right of suffrage and of representation in Con- 
gress this bill would have been passed long 
ago. And by this time the salaries of District 
teachers, instead of being an ignominious ex- 
ample of all that is wrong in our general wage 
system would be a model that might be emu- 
lated by the entire country.—Jeannette 
Rankin, member of Congress, in the New 
York American. 


THE CLOSING OF SCHOOLS IN BROOKLYN 

THE coal crisis in Brooklyn and the closing 
of 135 elementary out of 185 schools on Mon- 
day until February brought home to the 
teachers, children and parents the weakness of 
the laws framed to provide for an equitable 
distribution of the necessities of life and fail- 
ure of the department of education to rise to 
the emergency when the proper authorities 
under the late régime were at fault for the 
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present emergency. There is enough coal in 
all the other boroughs, but the board of educa- 
tion was compelled to take the most drastic 
measure within power to protect the health and 
lives of children and teachers because there 
was either a lack of good business judgment 
on the part of the late board of education or 
an effort at coal profiteering on the part of the 
coal dealers in Brooklyn. The board of «du- 
cation should probe this controversy between 
Superintendent Jones, of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies, and the coal agents in order to ascertain 
whether it was business incompetency or a con- 
spiracy which is responsible for the present 
situation in the schools of Brooklyn. Other 
emergencies will arise in this war which will 
affect the schools and measures must be taken 
to prevent the schools from suffering from a 
lack of other supplies. 

The United States District Attorney should 
take this case in hand to ascertain whether 
there was an attempt at coal profiteering. In 
the meantime Mayor Hylan in his justly in- 
dignant state of mind is more than hinting 
that he may take the power of war to himself 
to enable the people to obtain the necessities 
of life at reasonable rates. When thousands 
of children are driven out of schools, which are 
their real homes in the days of blithering 
winter, to cold and cheerless homes, when 
provisions still remain in the hands of the 
profiteers there is still revealed an inherent 
weakness in government which bodes ill for 
the successful prosecution of the war. If 
Mayor Hylan should exercise the power of war 
in the emergency no one will be frightened 
except those who should be serving terms in 
prison to-day. 

The one bright side of the situation in 
Brooklyn is the wholehearted response of the 
people in throwing open their churches, asso- 
ciation halls, clubs, theaters, armories and 
other centers for the children who will be shut 
out of school for the rest of the month at least. 
There are hosts of young women of leisure and 
men, too, who will help in this time and every 
effort will be made to reduce the privations of 
the children and teachers to the least possible 
degree. As there is always room for one more, 
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some children might be able to find temporary 
accommodations in the nearby schools in 
Queens and across the river in Manhattan. 
The principals and teachers in such schools 
can be counted on to cooperate if this step 
should be advisable. The plan of maintaining 
schools in certain centers for the children in 
the graduating classes should relieve the situa- 
tion in a small degree and general cooperation 
will therefore be necessary.—School. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
The Public-School System in relation to the 
coming Conflict for National Supremacy. 

By V. Seymour Bryant. Messrs. Long- 

mans, Green & Co.. New York. Pp. 78. 

50 cents. 

This little volume on the English Public 
School System is published for the Committee 
on the Neglect of Science as a contribution to 
the agitation that has been conducted since 
the beginning of the war for increased atten- 
tion to the claims of science in the secondary 
school curriculum. The author, while attack- 
ing the domination of the classics in these 
schools does not, like the American critic, de- 
mand the elimination of these studies, but ad- 
vocates that at least equal consideration be 
given to modern subjects and science. While 
the claims of science are ably urged and the 
dangerous consequences on the conduct of the 
war that have resulted from its neglect are 
pointed out, one could not help feeling that a 
stronger case for reform might have been 
made out if reconstruction had been urged 
not on the basis of subject-matter or interest or 
discipline but on the much broader basis of a 
consideration of the meaning of a liberal edu- 
cation in a modern democracy. The function 
of the schools is to educate the whole man and 
not to give him so much classics, or modern 
languages or science. The book does, how- 
ever, contain many warnings against the 
dangers of specialization and is in accord with 
the accepted opinion in the field of secondary 
education that specialization must be post- 
poned until about the age of sixteen. Outlines 
are presented to indicate the contents of a 
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general science course before specialization 
and of the possible courses that might prof- 
itably be introduced in a secondary school for 
specialists in the field. The author might well 
have introduced into the book some sugges- 
tions on the methods that are essential if the 
teaching of science is to fulfil the purposes ad- 
vocated by the Public Schools Science Masters’ 
Association—the search for truth and utility. 


‘To urge the introduction of new subjects into 


the school curriculum with sufficient ability to 
secure their adoption by no means settles the 
matter. There is just as much danger that a 
great deal of the science teaching when intro- 
duced will become academic and lifeless be- 
cause of the influence of the classical tradition. 
If the addition of science to the secondary- 
school curriculum is to bear fruit in the fu- 
ture, secondary schoolmasters must cooperate 
with the Advisory Council on Scientifie and 
Industrial Research in avoiding the prevailing 
divorce between science and its practical ap- 
plications. The cooperative plans of some 
American colleges might be commended to the 
attention of English reformers in this field. 
The place of the publie schools has been 
unique in English national life. Their chief 
contribution has, as the author rightly claims, 
been in the formation of character. It would 
be idle, however, to insist that this has been 
the special prerogative of the public schools at 
a time when the product of the poorest slum 
elementary school is showing himself worthy of 
the best traditions of the public schools. The 
spirit of these schools has during recent years 
been passed down, through the old grammar 
schools and the day secondary schools, to the 
elementary schools. But however important 
this contribution of the public schools may be, 
it is at the same time responsible for the doc- 
trine that class-room instruction plays but a 
little part in the formation of character, a doc- 
trine that is frequently repeated throughout 
the book (e. g., “the subjects taught during 
school hours have in themselves little effect on 
character compared with other influences”). 
The weakness of this doctrine is shown in the 
frequently reiterated statement in English 
criticisms that German character as we know 
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it to-day is the product of school-room meth- 
ods. England reaped the evil results of this 
doctrine in the early days of the war, for it 
has led to the development of contempt for 
things intellectual; this and not the neglect of 
science has been the primary cause for the 
failures noted by the author on pages 46 to 
49. English education will not be improved 
until it is recognized more generally that the 
“formation and development of moral fiber” 
are as important in the classroom as on the 
athletic field, the Officers’ Training Corps and 
school missions. It is no disparagement of 
this aspect of English publie school life to in- 
sist that good and honest effort in school work, 
the acquisition of information, the appreciation 
of and the search for truth must have their due 
and legitimate part both in the cultivation of a 
wide outlook and in the development of moral 
fiber. Thought and action can not be divorced, 
and to have sound action there must be sound 
intellectual foundation, and this can be secured 
without detracting in the slightest from the 
corporate life of the school. The war has 
proved the merits of the latter, but the ob- 
server can not fail to be impressed by the fail- 
ure due to the more or less persistent and con- 
scious neglect of the former. 


Professionalism and Originality, with some 
Suggestions for National Reconstruction. 
By F. H. Haywarp. Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., Chieago. 1917. Pp. 260. $1.75. 
If the present work invites the attention of 

readers it will be due chiefly to the fact that it 

is by the author of “ Educational Administra- 
tion and Criticism ” and “ The Secret of Her- 
bart.” If this interest is maintained through- 
out the first part of the book, which deals with 
Professionalism, it will be due to the hope that 
the author will come to himself and offer some- 
thing tangible in the second part which dis- 
eusses Originality. Mr. Hayward has evi- 
dently made up his mind to make our flesh 
creep by setting forth the “ inertia, preten- 
tiousness, exclusiveness, tyranny and cruelty 
of Professionalism.” Having succeeded in this 
endeavor, he omits to tell us how these defects 
are to be avoided in the future, although he 
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concedes the necessity for professionalism in 
modern life. The task of discovering some 
positive suggestions from this method of 
treatment is made the more difficult by the au- 
thor’s failure to define what constitutes a pro- 
fession. It may be pointed out, however, that 
of the four professions discussed in the first 
part—medicine, law, divinity and teaching— 
only the first has emerged in England beyond 
apprenticeship and empiricism, with the re- 
sulting emphasis mainly on routine, to the 
neglect of that specialized training that makes 
at once for intellectual interest and growth and 
a sense of social responsibility. The history 
of the development of the Teachers’ Register 
in England throws considerable light on the 
absence of genuine professional sense in the 
field of education. But destructive criticism 
of the kind in which Mr. Hayward indulges 
without any constructive suggestions is at best 
futile. 

In the second part, which bears only an im- 
plicit relation to the first, the author attempts 
to discover the stigmata of Originality, the 
characteristics of Leadership. Since, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hayward Professionalism is 
Death, Originality is Life. But the discovery 
of Life or Originality is not likely to be pro- 
moted by an elaboration of the commonplace 
that no man is a prophet in his own country. 
That genius has always been misjudged, ma- 
ligned, starved and stoned may be true, but 
the repetition of these facts does not help us 
any better to discover or recognize it. Such 
a compilation of the martyrdoms of the Living 
Man merely raises without answering the ques- 
tion whether originality may be reconciled and 
made consistent with conformity to social cus- 
toms, and how society may become more 
sympathetic towards its manifestation. From 
this standpoint the present work will not bear 
comparison with the few pages of Thorn- 
dike’s address on “ Education for Initiative 
and Originality” (Teachers College Record, 
November, 1916). 

In his appendix Mr. Hayward, still in his 
pessimistic vein offers some suggestions for 
national reconstruction. But after the invec- 
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tive against professions, statecraft, the press, 
the theater and tobacco, the suggestions ap- 
pear somewhat utopian. Any proposals for re- 
construction must involve not merely an at- 
tack on conditions as they are but an unpreju- 
diced consideration of underlying causes, and 
recommendations for the future must be based 
not’ on prepossessions, but on a clear under- 
standing of impending social needs and of the 
direction in which society is likely to develop 
after the war. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Hayward should have adopted the Shavian 
manner without its saving grace of humor for 
his present contribution. 


British Education after the War. By F. J. 
GouLp. Watts and Co., London. 1917. 
Pp. 140. 

The author of this work is well known in 
this country for his important contributions to 
the subject of moral instruction. The main 
purpose of the present book is to establish the 
ideal that must serve as the basis of educa- 
tional reconstruction in the British empire 
after the war. Mr. Gould rightly points out 
that hitherto education in England has en- 
joyed only a sporadic growth by the addition 
of new subjects to an already overweighted 
curriculum or by the pursuit of “one idea” 
objectives. The unifying principle, according 
to Mr. Gould, should be “ service, based on in- 
dustry and inspired by history; and by service 
we understand the duties and efficiencies of the 
household, the village, the city, the country, 
the federal commonwealth.” At the close of 
the pupils’ educational career, somewhere be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty, those 
responsible for its organization should ask 
themselves, “* Are these young people adequately 
disciplined for their allotted social place and 
work; and do they enter social life with grati- 
tude towards an inspiring past, and resolved to 
act worthily for family, country and human- 
ity?” To avoid any misconception the author 
explains that the allotted social place and 
work are those based on the discovered ca- 
pacity of each individual. In the attainment 
of an educational ideal Mr. Gould rightly 
draws attention to the danger of obscuring the 
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goal by too much devotion to administration. 
Whether the amount of administration will be 
reduced by an extension of the administrative 
area, as is here suggested, is doubtful, but that 
it must result in a “levelling up of the Cin- 
derella types (of school systems) to a beneficent 
uniformity, both in respect to equipment and 
teaching power” no one will deny. The valid- 
ity of the recommendation that teachers 
should be civil servants has been adequately 
answered by the German practise. At the 
same time, while the weakness of the English 
practise of relying on liberty and personality 
of the teacher is repeatedly implied by the au- 
thor and by Mr. F. H. Hayward, who adds a 
pungent introduction, nationalization of the 
profession can be secured by other means than 
by turning it into a branch of the civil service. 

The last four chapters of the book are de- 
voted to an elaboration of the curriculum of 
the kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
school, free and open to all, on the basis of the 
unifying principle—* Service of the general 
welfare expressed in industry and inspired by 
the message of history.” From the day of his 
entry into the school to the day that he leaves 
for his place in the greater world the pupil 
should be trained to answer for himself the 
question, “ From so great an ancestry am I 
derived, and when so much has been done for 
me, what can I do in return?” And the net 
result is the development of a course of study 
that smacks of the old culture epoch theory, 
to which the introduction of science and in- 
dustry lends an air of modernity. Consciously 
Mr. Gould neglects both the teacher and the 
child in the hope that the inspirational content 
of the eurriculum will inherently ensure its 


succesful acooroplishment. The task of the 
hoe ts to 
take tnese children and form their souls f 
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the elaboration of the scheme of studies on the 
concentric plan, beginning in outline in the 
kindergarten, which is to include the sciences 
(e. g., “the natural colors and the salient ma- 
terials, coal-tar and lumps of indigo, could 
easily be made familiar to the kindergarten ”), 
and spreading out into greater detail in the 
secondary school, it is unnecessary to deal 
here. 

The chief merit of Mr. Gould’s book is that 
it does very emphatically draw attention to 
the need of making clear to ourselves whither 
we are going. His message is more directly 
intended for British reconstruction but it is 
of importance in all democratic systems of edu- 
cation. Much of the success of the German 
system of education is due to the clear and 
detinite conception of the larger as well as the 
subordinate aims. A corresponding clearness 
of expression is no doubt more difficult to 
frame in a democracy, but it is none the less 
essential. Mr. Gould’s prepossession for moral 
instruction through a narration “in the spirit 
of admiration ” of “ what has been done and is 
done” leads him to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of history and biography. Had he 
subordinated history, which “represents an 
immense memory, which inspires us to con- 
tinue the grand tradition,” to industry or so- 
cial and economic activities, which he rightly 
recognizes to be the keystone of contempo- 
rary civilization and to represent “the eco- 
nomic platform on which we play our daily 
part and dream our ideals,” he might have 
developed a scheme more likely to commend 
itself to modern reformers. <A system of edu- 
cational reconstruction that seeks to make the 
past its starting-point is hardly likely to come 
dewn te the present In week stig to stigtgrest 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE GERMAN VS. COLLEGE 
GERMAN 


Tue value of prescribing specific high-school 
units among the fifteen units for college en- 
trance has for several years been an object of 
interest to high-school teachers and adminis- 
trators. A suggestive field for investigation 
in the study of this problem is that of the in- 
fluence of specific high-school units upon the 
marks of college students. 

One small phase of this problem is presented 
in the following paragraphs: 

The problem set was to discover whether 
students who had had two years of German 
in the high school made better grades in the 
second course in German so far as the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was concerned than those 
who had had no German in the high school but 
had had one semester of German in the uni- 
versity. 

TABLE I 
Distribution of Students Enrolled in German 2 dur- 
ing Eight Semesters 


Semesters 1 2 1 2 I : l 2 


‘ ( “ l 11 le 12 ; 1s 
Total number of 
students 94 106 73 90 74 S357 WeOT7 
Disearded for dif- 
rerent reasons 20 28 37 15 25 1415 1918 
Number who had 
ken German 1] 34 62 10 58 10 33 18) S37 Sum 


Number who had 


ken two vear 
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(Table I.), from 1909-10 to 1912-13, 
dents were enrolled in 


677 stu- 
and 2b. 


Of these, 182 were not counted in the study 


German Ya 


because they were transferred or excused, be- 
cause they had advanced standing or because 
completed data were lacking. Of the remain- 
der, 306 had taken 


German) in the university and 189 had stud- 


German 1 (Beginning 


ied the subject for two years in the high 
school and had had no previous German in 
the university. 

three sections 
Two of these 


(Two other 


German 2 was taught in 
each semester by three teachers. 
taught during all the four years. 
teachers had the third section for two years 
each.) Thesystem of grading is that by which 
the middle fifty per cent. of a class large 
enough to be free from individual errors is 
called Medium and of the 
cent. above Medium, the upper four per cent., 
called and the 
lower twenty-one per cent. Superior. Of those 
Medium, the cent., 
approximately, is called Failing and the upper 
Though the 


twenty-five per 


approximately, is Excellent 


below lowest seven per 


eighteen per cent. Inferior. 


grading of these teachers was slightly above 
the university average, the svstem was carried 


out in the twenty-four sections with sufficient 


uniformity to make the error arising from 
gradings by different teachers small enough 
to be negligible. 
wanes 
The Grades wm ¢ f s fea wh 
Studied G y 
‘ de , . P 
; ‘ * 
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